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ONE PHASE OF JOURNALISM 

BY JOSEPH S. AUEKBACH 



The assertion so frequently made that we have a too 
sensational press is, in a measure, doubtless correct; yet so 
long as we continue to have sensations to record, it is per- 
haps idle to expect, and it may be unwise for us to desire, 
any marked change in the character of news published. And 
though all of us when abroad enjoy the great London dailies, 
with their attractive appearance and admirable presentation 
of matters of general interest to the whole English-speaking 
world, we may not always consider why it is that the col- 
umns of a London and a New York newspaper of equal 
prominence so often exhibit such striking if not startling 
contrasts. 

If quite frank with ourselves, however, we must recog- 
nize that there is much less occasion there than here for 
the publication of sensational news; for, embarrassing as 
may be the admission, it is nevertheless true that we have 
not, to the same extent as have the English, an underlying 
regard for law and order in relation to what we are pleased 
to term petty offenses with which the sensational item so 
frequently deals; and we do not, therefore, as is done in 
England, see to it that they are disposed of as matters of 
primary importance. 

An incident at an important conference recently held at 
the country home of a distinguished Englishman many miles 
from London may serve as an extreme illustration of this 
distinction. A member of the nobility, and also well known 
" in the City," who was among those taking part in the 
conference made it quite clear to all present, except an 
American, that his absence from one of the discussions was 
imperative because he was to appear to press a complaint 
at Scotland Yard against a cab-driver who had overcharged 
him. What in such a case is the rule in England would be 
the exception in this country. 
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By this it is not intended to suggest that vast problems 
are not being solved by us for the advancement of the 
world, for the contrary is true; and one must be indeed 
blind who does not see that this country, in humanita- 
rian acts — which elsewhere seem meager and grudging by 
comparison — and in high purpose and achievement, is 
justifying the hope of mankind in the experiment of a de- 
mocracy. But, as we move forward to our great accom- 
plishment, we in a sense disregard and frequently do not 
even unfavorably comment upon these many minor trans- 
gressions, apparently content that for the time being they 
should be merely elbowed out of the way by the larger and 
more urgent affair of our life. Nevertheless, we shall be 
unwise if we close our eyes to the possible consequences of 
permitting even them to go too long uncorrected, lest by and 
by they may grow into precedents for much wrong-doing. 
For the accepted rule in ethics is fully indorsed by observa- 
tion, that punishment in the court of conscience, unlike that 
in courts of law, lessens with each repeated and unrebuked 
offense; and it should be a grave concern with us that we 
do not deaden our sensibilities to that which makes for a 
more enlightened and exacting citizenship. 

That we shall in the end deal summarily with petty as 
well as with grave offenses, and make graft and greed 
synonymous in the public estimation with criminal acts, 
all who read aright our history are entitled to expect; and 
meanwhile until these reforms are brought about, there 
should be no precipitate conclusion that the Press is too 
censurable for its vigorous methods of presenting some 
rather seamy sides of our progress. We can often be more 
profitably employed in considering whether, in the mirror 
thus held up, there may not be presented a more or less 
accurate, though it be a discouraging, reflection of men and 
things as they are with us to-day. 

It is not meant, however, to applaud the unnecessarily con- 
spicuous display often given to unwholesome news and to 
the theatric comings and goings of many persons, whose 
whereabouts and performances, one would think, were of 
little or no moment in the world. Such a practice does more 
than make a newspaper page uninviting, for it may even 
give rise to much misconception concerning a community 
which tolerates it. That the city of New York is, in the opin- 
ion of many another section of this country, a hot-bed of 
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things of at least frivolous growth instead of standing for 
what it really is, a splendid monument to the character and 
culture and noble deeds of the great body of its citizens, 
is due, more than to anything else, to the inference capable 
of being drawn from many newspaper accounts that the 
casual, contemptible outcropping of misconduct is largely 
typical of the ways of life here ; and, if the reader be too inert 
or perhaps indisposed to draw this inference, the editor often 
gladly volunteers to do it for him. But of all this the pres- 
ent article presents no extended discussion. 

There is, however, another phase of journalism that must 
be deeply regretted by all thoughtful persons, and this is 
the harsh and undeserved criticism to which men of char- 
acter and distinction are often subjected in the news item 
as well as in the editorial column. And, whether the in- 
justice be deliberate or merely the result of a kind of flip- 
pancy or indifference, injury is done to the individual by 
subjecting him to humiliation, and to the community by de- 
stroying or at least chilling his ardor for further effort. 
Moreover, such a course, if persisted in, cannot fail to lessen 
the influence of the Press in an emergency calling for legiti- 
mate reproof or denunciation. There are times when one is 
inclined to the exaggeration of saying that scarcely any one 
prominent in public or private life seems safe from this kind 
of reproach. Even a President of the United States encoun- 
ters it; a member of Congress, with much to his credit as a 
legislator, if he be, so to speak, too aggressively progressive, 
may find himself classed among demagogues; and the up- 
right man of affairs, who does not hesitate to give liberally 
of his time and resources for the public welfare, may, on 
slight provocation, come to be persona non grata to the news- 
paper. 

Even those representative newspapers of this city, which 
exhibit in their editorial columns a vigor and charm of 
style the very reverse of the slovenly writing appearing in 
many a magazine article and not a few books of the day, 
and which maintain an attitude toward better civic condi- 
tions, in refreshing contrast with what we at times are called 
upon to witness elsewhere, are now and then guilty of the 
rough rebuke of men deserving at most only temperate criti- 
cism ; or if it be not rough rebuke, it is an inconsiderate ridi- 
cule quite as damaging, if not more so. It is not easy even 
if it be possible to account for this tendency, but the habit 
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acquired in the rather lurid presentation of the sensations 
of the day has undoubtedly a good deal to do with it. Still, 
the newspaper proprietor is a merchant, giving to the peo- 
ple what they demand or are willing to put up with; and if 
he forgets this, his memory is promptly jogged from the 
counting-room or the circulation department. So it may 
well be that we as readers have our distinct share of re- 
sponsibility in the matter, for having indulged ourselves so 
long on the highly seasoned mental food provided by the 
newspaper — together with a goodly admixture of the clever- 
ly told salacious story and the questionable but well-pre- 
sented play— perhaps we are no longer satisfied with simple, 
old-fashioned nourishment. If the tu quoque retort be made 
that many of us in private conversation are prone to ex- 
press unamiable and unfair judgments about our fellow- 
men, we may, while conceding the point to be well taken, 
at least reply that the harm thus done within a limited circle 
is relatively negligible, compared with what results when 
the editor of a great metropolitan journal errs in his appeal 
to the vast audience which he addresses and so unmistakably 
influences. With the momentous privilege of his high call- 
ing he has correspondingly momentous obligations; and a 
frame inclosing a card on which Noblesse oblige was con- 
spicuously printed would not be an inappropriate addition 
to the rules and regulations of more than one editorial 
sanctum ; and it could, properly enough, be a substitute for 
a list of the excommunicated, if the wall space be already 
fully occupied. 

If it be not feasible to have the list dispensed with al- 
together, at least there is every prospect of some erasures 
from it if the editor can be induced to have a referendum 
of the question (which would be much more defensible than 
the political referendum some of us are shouting so loudly 
for just now) to the books of literature that can give us 
chart and compass and the sure and steady light whereby 
we may find the true course for just criticism. They are 
not, however, books written by authors who have merely 
looked out upon the world from the college window, but 
by those who have lived in close and sympathetic touch with 
the world, and have thus come to have a kindly and yet prac- 
tical understanding of the " rule of reason " which should 
govern us in our judgments and conduct, quite as much as 
it does in the interpretation of statutes. There is no need 
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of quoting from such authors or even to call the long roll of 
their illustrious names. The reassuring voice of Horace 
still speaks for them all during these days of illogical ex- 
tremes, in that inimitable Satire which pleads for discrimina- 
tion in censure, with many a delightful variation of the 
theme : 

" Adsit, 
Regula, peeeatis quae poenas irroget sequas 
Ne seutiea dignum horribili seetere flagello." 

In the event that this suggestion of a search for the judi- 
cial frame of mind be rejected by the editor, it might, after a 
fashion, serve the purpose if, before starting with the omi- 
nous scratch of his pen, he should consent to surrender him- 
self to the spirit of such rollicking but subtle lines as those 
of Gilbert in " The Mikado," outlining some methods by 
which punishment may be made to fit the crime. Or, if 
neither alternative be acceptable, certainly recourse to the 
homely injunction of Jefferson — when angry, count ten; if 
very angry, a hundred — should be of some avail in allaying 
any exuberant editorial wrath. 

Sometimes this very pronounced displeasure of the news- 
paper seems to be merely a form of survival of the obsolete 
stump oratory, which was usually regarded as a failure 
when the adversary was not well pommeled; and at other 
times it has only the justification that the person criticized 
may have been guilty of a venial mistake or shortcoming. 
The Autocrat of the Editorial Council high up above the 
earth is apparently unwilling on occasions to admit, as we 
who toil in the streets are not infrequently called upon to 
do, that the man of distinction in public and private life, as 
well as the man of business, has a balance-sheet with its 
debits as well as credits. When the balance is struck, con- 
demnation should not follow merely because entries are 
found on the debit side, but the test should be whether the 
balance is on the wrong or on the right side. If on the 
right side, the man is honored, and if on the wrong side, he 
is classed with the unworthy ; and it may also be added that 
much of existence becomes intolerable unless we are suf- 
ficiently rational to recognize that there is the saving grace 
of time and conduct, whereby we may interpret not only 
the former deeds of men, but their motives, which are so 
often elusive. 
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The impressive chapter and verse are not wanting with 
which to fortify the foregoing statements. 

We have just passed through a very acrimonious con- 
troversy over the election of a United States Senator from 
New York. Without entering into any discussion as to the 
relative fitness of the two candidates, Mr. Sheehan and Mr. 
Shepard, it is quite safe to say that the incident presented a 
painful object-lesson of the newspaper criticism referred to. 
Each candidate was respected by his acquaintances, and any 
question as to the personal character of either ought in 
large measure to have been set at rest by the number and 
the character of the friendships he was permitted to enjoy, 
and the general regard in which he was held by the com- 
munity. It was the good fortune of Mr. Shepard not only 
to escape criticism, but to be eulogized, though, as we shall be 
reminded in a moment, he had a wholly different experience a 
few years before. The respective qualifications of the two 
men were fairly presented by some of our newspapers ; but, 
in others, the reiterated insistence upon the unfitness of Mr. 
Sheehan for the office to which he was legitimately seeking 
election came as a shock to his many friends, and to all who 
knew him. There seemed to be little or no limit to the hard 
usage to which he was subjected, though after the noise and 
excitement of the controversy subsided few could be found 
who were not of the opinion that it was unjust and inde- 
fensible. Naturally enough this was so, for " the very head 
and front of his offending " was that, in his early political 
career, he had, perhaps, been overzealous, not in his per- 
sonal interest be it remembered, but in the service of his 
party, for which his attachment has always been an unselfish, 
passionate, untiring devotion, going so far on more than one 
occasion — even against the remonstrance of his intimate as- 
sociates — as to make inroads upon his strength and health. 

We have a more forcible illustration of the tendency re- 
ferred to in Mr. Shepard 's candidacy for the Mayoralty 
of the city of New York in 1901, which incurred the even 
greater hostility of the Press; for the newspapers them- 
selves, in this instance, if not in so many words, yet by a 
complete change of front, have made acknowledgment of 
their error. There can be little or no serious claim that the 
treatment of Mr. Shepard was justified, since the same news- 
papers said one thing of him then and quite another when 
he was a candidate for the Senatorship and at the time of 
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his death, though admittedly he was in point of character 
and reputation in 1901 what he was in 1911. He had not 
meanwhile done anything, and had not been required to do 
anything, to bring about this reversal of opinion. 

Nor was the tribute which the newspapers have just paid 
to his intellectual attainments and worth as a citizen trace- 
able to any extravagance of statement or to the charity 
which, in our judgment of men, we so generously display 
at their death, for it was the counterpart of the eulogies 
printed during the Senatorial contest, and was as merited as 
it was spontaneous. Nevertheless, in this discriminating 
estimate of his life, there is but slight if any disapproval 
of his course in 1901, though then, by reason of it, he was 
not only charged, among other offenses, with unpardonable 
inconsistency and with equivocation and even insincerity, 
but was characterized as one quite willing to barter repute 
and principle for political office. The language of vitupera- 
tion appeared at times to be almost exhausted as the lash 
was applied, and it seems incredible that the words quoted 
below, when read in conjunction with the newspaper columns 
during the past few months, were ever published; and it 
all came about because the acceptance of the nomination 
and his method of discussion of the issues were frowned 
upon. As a consequence Mr. Low, his opponent, was elected, 
and Mr. Shepard came out of the campaign overwhelmed 
by denunciation and discredited by defeat. 

That the question was fairly debatable whether it was 
judicious for Mr. Shepard to accept a nomination from 
Tammany Hall, which only a few years before he had bit- 
terly denounced asa" foul blot " upon our municipal his- 
tory and government, and that he may have attempted to 
deal in a too tactful way with some of the issues of that 
campaign, we may, at least for the sake of argument, be 
prepared to concede. AH that is now urged is that his 
course, if it was a mistake, called for criticism, not abuse. 
Undoubtedly he had meanwhile experienced no change of 
heart as to that organization. "With all his professional 
honors he clearly was not so intent on being Mayor of the 
city of New York as to be willing to forfeit his self-respect 
for the greed of public office; and no right-minded person 
can permit himself for a moment to believe that his adminis- 
tration, if he had been elected, would not have conformed to 
his superior standards of principle and conduct. Mr. Tilden 
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was the scourge of Tammany Hall, but he did not spurn its 
aid in securing a nomination or an election to a high office, 
nor did he as a candidate devote his time to a discussion of 
its shortcomings. The same is true of Mr. Cleveland and of 
other distinguished men whom we all have in mind. Mr. 
Shepard was willing to pass over in silence some of the issues 
of the campaign, believing, undoubtedly, that his election 
would place him in a position where he could, once and for 
all, put an end to those party abuses which must have been 
quite as apparent and repugnant to him as to any news- 
paper critic. It may well be that this was the controlling 
consideration which induced him to be a candidate. The 
editor knows, as do the rest of us in the world, that 
the man of distinguished ability and strong character is 
often in a position where he is unable, in season and out of 
season, to express his convictions from the house-tops with- 
out running the risk that, at times, his utterances may be 
ill advised. This does not presuppose hypocrisy; on the 
contrary, it presupposes every-day prudence and is to be 
commended. 

Let us, nevertheless, for a moment consent to go so far as 
to be in accord with the implacable, Rhadamantine judges — 
and there are more than three of them in this world — who 
insist that Mr. Shepard, under the then existing conditions, 
did commit a mistake in seeking or receiving a nomination 
from Tammany Hall. Let us go still further, and journey 
all the way from modern-day New York to Utopia, and 
while temporarily there agree with Plato, that a city will 
be best administered by men with such appreciation of the 
responsibilities of governments as to be averse to accepting 
office. Life, however, is not wholly made up of uncompro- 
mising, uncharitable conclusions or of philosophers ' abstrac- 
tions, and the time will surely come when the saving com- 
mon sense, of which Tennyson speaks, will persuade us to 
leave these judges to the enjoyment of their judgments, 
and to make the journey back from Utopia — for we cannot 
always live there — to this earth, which, despite the poet, 
does bear a balsam for mistakes. Nor can we better com- 
memorate our home-coming with readjusted perception, than 
by reading in the company of the humane and genial spirit 
of Horace, out of the Satire quoted from, the further com- 
forting and sane suggestion that reason should establish 
one guilt for the trespasser who, in another's garden, breaks 
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a cabbage stalk, and quite a different sort for bim who, in 
the night, makes off with the sacred vessels of the gods. 

It is not possible, in the space of a magazine article, to 
refer to all the editorials published in October and Novem- 
ber, 1901, tending to establish the injustice to Mr. Shepard ; 
but, almost at random, selections are made from four of the 
representative newspapers of this city, together with their 
recent expressions concerning the fine example of his life. 
Even those newspapers which it may, perhaps, with some 
reason, be claimed did not go beyond the province of legiti- 
mate criticism, nevertheless used words in which there was 
a good deal of the crack and cut of the lash; but ingenuity 
would soon exhaust itself in any attempt to justify the fol- 
lowing editorials. 

One newspaper, under the heading " The Unartful 
Dodger," printed the following: 

" What a clumsy dodger the man is, and how utterly destitute of shame." 

Again it stated : 

"... What a shameless Shepard he is ! Just how shameless was not 
revealed till Mr. Philbin spoke for the first time in this campaign and 
showed us what he had been fighting, and what he had had to contend with. 

" And what, pray, are you, Mr. Shepard ? Are you an honor to us in the 
eyes of the civilized world ? What are you drawing your ' flaming sword ' 
in defense of? What are you dodging and trimming and falsifying and 
sneering in the hope of accomplishing? You know. You cannot deceive 
yourself, no matter how much you may deceive others." 

In the same newspaper there was an editorial attempted 
to be so worded as to justify its title, " A Political Rake's 
Progress." 

On still another occasion it said: 

" Shepard might have succeeded better in his role of screen for Croker- 
ism had not Justice Jerome appeared in the field. That made the contrast 
between a man who was 'not afraid' and a man who was, between a 
fearless man and a dodger, so clear that all men saw it. The braver and 
franker Jerome has been, the more despicable have Shepard's daily wrig- 
gling and dodging and hair-splitting appeared. It is no new revelation 
that thu American people like courage in a public man. Neither is it a 
new revelation that all mankind detests a sneak. . . ." 

The following quotation from the same source has a bear- 
ing upon the subject-matter of this article, not alone for 
its treatment of Mr. Shepard, but for its reference to Mr. 
Dayton, who, at that time, was a lawyer of position in the 
community, and who later became a worthy judge: 
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" . . . Every man who respects manliness and honor in his fellow-men 
rejoices to-day over the defeat of Charles W. Dayton for this Bench. 
Next to Shepard he is the most odious figure in the campaign. . . . Like 
Shepard, he sold himself for a price, and the price is found to be worse 
than worthless. . . ." 

At the time of Mr. Shepard 's death the newspaper had 
this to say: 

" New York has* lost a good citizen by the untimely death of Edward M. 
Shepard at the comparatively early age of sixty-one, and the local democracy 
is minus a member it could ill afford to spare. Mr. Shepard was one of the few 
Democrats left in this region whose opinions received, and deserved, respectful 
attention, irrespective of party or politics. His political career was governed 
by personal convictions rather than blind party fealty. He was of too high 
a type to be popular with the local party leaders. If fate had cast his part on 
some other and less frankly commercial Democratic stage he would probably 
have attained high political distinction." 

Another newspaper asserted: 

" Low speeches in this campaign are straight and strong. Shepard 
speeches are sly and slinking." 

A further editorial is entitled, " A Shifty Shepard." 
Still another editorial in the same newspaper, ' ' The Shep- 
ard of Shalott," has this: 

"... Was ever man so fated to trip himself on his own moral standards 
and condemn himself out of his own mouth? . . . Since he grew 'half 
sick of shadows ' in political exile, and looked away from wearing the 
fabric of reform to long for the pleasure and power of the Tammany 
world, he seems bewitched. The evil influence of Crokerism overwhelms 
him. His own handiwork flies from its place to vex him. He is tangled 
in the threads of his own spinning. The web of his own political declara- 
tions enmeshes him. The rope of his own logic ties him down. The glass 
in which he once saw moral issues clearly lies shattered. The old Shepard 
is no more. 

" ' Out flew the web and floated wide, 

The mirror cracked from side to side. 

The curse is come upon me, cried 

The Lady of Shalott.'" 

Again in the same newspaper there is an editorial not 
inaply entitled, " Plain Words." 

"... Is the mantle of charity broad enough to cover even such a mon- 
strous departure from the truth as Mr. Shepard has made in this instance? 
We are still anxious to think so. But we must tell Mr. Shepard plainly 
that no man who honestly believes what he urged all to believe four years 
ago considers it in the slightest degree unfair or indecorous to declare an 
utter contempt for his present course. . . . We have his own authority 
for declaring that his candidacy is a personal degradation and a public 
affront." 
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Yet this newspaper has just printed this : 

" Mr. Shepard would have served the public better in the field of politics 
if he had been able to look at things more simply and directly. Yet he was 
of service, for his ideals were high and generous and he was ever ready to con- 
tribute according to his power to the promotion of good causes and to the alle- 
viation of the evils of our economic and social order. As a good citizen, he 
will be remembered, and missed." 

Another newspaper said: " Because he does not do this " 
(pledge himself to put Murphy and Devery out of office), 
" and will not under any compulsion, Mr. Shepard 's sin- 
cerity is questioned day hy day. Yet he insists that he is 
talking to the people with perfect frankness." His attitude 
on this Devery question was said, in an earlier part of the 
same editorial, to be " juggling and not at all skilful jug- 
gling." 

This newspaper, in an editorial characterized hy uncom- 
promising indignation and biting satire, expressed the 
view that if Hercules had been the like of Mr. Shep- 
ard, the Augean stables would have remained foul and un- 
clean and a stench in the nostrils of the ancients. Again 
it spoke of the " delusive pretenses " of the Shepard cam- 
paign and added: " The political ruin of its leader, what- 
ever the result of the election, seems clear." 

The same newspaper, in the course of a long editorial, 
full of a keen appreciation of his life, said : 

" Apart from the difficulties his high standard made for him in political 
life, it may be that Mr. Shepard's intensity of conviction and habitual rigidity 
of conscience led him to hold secondary and compromisable opinions too firmly 
for success in dealing with the general run of political workers, even those in 
sympathy with his ends. But there was no limit to the confidence he inspired in 
his fidelity and unselfishness, in his courage and enlightened patriotism, national 
and municipal. He was one of the most trusted and active workers and leaders 
in civil-service reform. ... The personality of Mr. Shepard was exceedingly 
winning. His tastes were refined, his culture was broad and fine. ... His 
death is a most serious loss to his city and his country, and a very mournful 
one to those whose privilege it was to know his noble nature in the intimacy 
of personal friendship." 

Another newspaper offered Mr. Shepard the alternative 
of having the public disbelieve his intellectuality or " his 
desire for righteousness," and evinced a strong disposition 
to cast its vote for his intellectuality. 

AH doubts on the subject, however, were promptly re- 
solved, for the same newspaper declared: 

" If you were a man who lived on the price of a woman's shame you 
would have no doubt as to how to vote next Tuesday, or as to whether you 
would vote at all. You would vote, and vote for Edward Morse Shepard. 
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" If you were one who kept a misnamed hotel into which Stanton Street 
' cadets ' tempted to their ruin the daughters of poor men and women who 
had but little in their homes of anything but dreariness and drudgery, you 
would have no doubt as to how you would vote. It would never occur to 
you to do anything for pleasure or for profit on election day before you 
had cast your vote for Edward Morse Shepard. 

" If you kept a ' fence ' you would see to it that every bookkeeper and 
clerk in your employ voted early on election day, and that he voted for 
Edward Morse Shepard. 

" If you made your living, by running crooked roulette wheels or fixed 
faro boxes, or by manufacturing those precious articles of commerce, you 
would feel yourself remiss in your best interests if you did not vote for 
Edward Morse Shepard." 

And again it said: 

" One of the happy results of yesterday's election is the enforced retire- 
ment from politics of Mr. Edward M. Shepard, of Brooklyn. He can 
never again pose as a character of lofty 'ideals,' deserving of confidence 
because of his superior moral elevation, and the period of his usefulness 
to Tammany or for any political purpose is brought to an end. 

" After having advertised himself for years as a peculiarly exalted type 
of 'reformer' whose specialty was horror of the iniquity of Tammany 
government, Shepard sold out to Tammany the moment it offered him his 
price in a nomination as the head of its ticket in a campaign where honest 
popular sentiment was struggling for its overthrow. That was the time 
chosen by Shepard to desert from the opposition to Tammany and enter 
into the serviee of the enemy he had pretended so long to hate and loathe. 

"A very miserable, a very contemptible character Edward M. Shepard 
has proved himself to be, and he will not be missed in the field of polities 
from which popular revulsion has now retired him. Not even Tammany 
is a mourner at his political grave. It sheds no tears as it sees its worth- 
less tool buried out of sight and out of memory." 

The following from the same newspaper which published 
the two editorials last quoted would seem to be a suggestive 
end to these quotations : 

" In Edward M. Shepard this city loses a man who through many years had 
served it in a variety of ways, with a distinction that was constant and a loyalty 
that was invariable. 

" In the public life of the city and the State, in the political activities of 
the party of which he was a distinguished member, in that profession in which 
he attained conspicuous eminence, Mr. Shepard was high-minded, honorable, 
and unselfish. 

" To those rare abilities which showed themselves in a wide range of con- 
temporary and active endeavor, Mr. Shepard joined the attainments and the 
spirit of the scholar, and wrote with authority of the political history of the 
State and the nation. 

" The measure of Mr. Shepard' s services and reputation is far wider than 
this city, but within its limits his loyal and unselfish efforts earned for him 
the gratitude, the respect, and the admiration of his fellow-citizens." 

Mr. Shepard never attained, or claimed to have attained, 
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to perfection, but, as these later editorials so eloquently 
bear witness, bis life rose to a high level of accomplishment 
and sterling quality ; be did his duty as a man and a citizen ; 
he "was generous in the giving of his ability for the best 
interests of the community in which he lived and was so 
justly honored; he held in the main true to the highest 
ideals, and from any reasonable point of view no one act of 
his, though it might have been regarded as a mistake, should 
have furnished the occasion for these utterances. Nor ought 
we to be able to read them without the sincere hope that 
such arraignments of men of unimpeachable character — 
which would be inconceivable on the part of the Press of 
London — may not, for want of a protest, ever come to be 
regarded here as having the authority of an accepted prece- 
dent. 

We need not dwell overmuch on any attempted defense 
of the course pursued, for at best it would be only some 
kind of explanation which might perhaps be pleaded in 
mitigation, but certainly not in justification, of what was 
done. That the words used must have cut like a knife and 
stunned like a bludgeon is only too apparent. Fortunately, 
it was vouchsafed to Mr. Shepard, with his sensitive nature, 
to live long enough to see, during the Senatorial contest and 
at other times, a wholly different attitude of the Press to- 
ward him, and to have the satisfaction of knowing that, in 
the end, the esteem of all self-respecting men is the sure re- 
ward of a pure life and an honorable career; but the cruel 
and ugly wounds that had been made must have left scars 
for him to carry to the grave. 

Then, too, the whole subject has a far-reaching significance 
quite apart from its relation to the individual primarily af- 
fected, for it is such episodes as these that lend weight to 
the otherwise frivolous views we so often hear expressed as 
to the unfairness and injustice of the newspaper of to-day; 
and it would be something little short of a calamity if 
any such opinion were generally entertained by thoughtful 
people. 

For the Press of this country, on the whole, is neither 
unjust nor unfair, but is the most potent single agency we 
have for good, directing its vast and ever- widening influence 
in the interest of a better observance of law and order and 
for the promotion of a more responsive citizenship; it has 
escaped from the clutches of the political creed and party 
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and is in the best sense independent; it has a stanch cour- 
age and is entitled to the outpost of responsibility it occupies 
as the incorruptible sentinel to warn us of threatening peril ; 
it takes vice by the throat with a rough hand and gives no 
quarter to wrong-doing; it is intolerant of sham, and does 
yeoman's service in exposing hypocrisy in the stocks to 
the contemptuous gaze; it is subservient to no interest 
and wears the yoke of no master; it seeks not only to 
prevent the science of economics from reaching a develop- 
ment that may operate to grind human beings as well as 
inanimate matter, but also to hold open the door of industrial 
opportunity, through which all may pass; and, more im- 
portant than all, it is doing as much as is the pulpit to 
lift men up above the sordid things of life so that, on the 
extended horizon, there may be seen the vision, without 
which, in the language of the proverb of Scripture, the 
people perish. 

And for the very reason that the Press holds steadfast 
to these articles of faith and is doing these great deeds, 
the judicious, even though they have no other recourse, may 
at least grieve when it fails to be true to the highest stand- 
ards of impartiality and temperance in its judgment of men 
and of events. Joseph S. Auebbach. 



